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A Statue of Aphrodite in the Royal 
Ontario Museum 


By Cornea G. Harcum 


N 1909 the Royal Ontario Museum of Archzology 
acquired a Parian marble statue, which came originally 
from the mainland of Greece, and with its basis is just six 
feet high. It was presented to the museum by Sigmund 
Samuel, Esq. The woman, or goddess (Pl. IX), stands 
majestically with weight resting on her right foot, her right 
hip projecting, her left knee bent and slightly advanced. 
She looks in the direction of the free foot. The position 
gives the impression of perfect repose yet of the possibility 
of perfect freedom and ease of motion. On her left arm she 
originally carried a babe, whose tiny fingers still rest gently 
on her breast. The woman does not look at the child, 
however, but with a mild, gentle, almost dreamy expression 
gazes into the distance with the air of one serenely proud 
of her motherhood. 

The figure is clad in a thin chiton which quite reaches to, 
in fact, almost trails on, the ground. This is girt high just 
under the breast, and has slipped down over the right 
shoulder, revealing the beautiful neck and shoulder; but 
with a happy restraint the sculptor has arrested it by the 
right breast, which it covers. Over the chiton is draped a 
himation, which falls over the left shoulder, covers almost 
the entire back of the figure, and is brought round under 
the right arm. The upper part, in a roll, crosses the front 
of the body and is tucked under the left arm; the lower 
part hugs closely the hip and leg to below the knee; the 
end is caught up by the left arm and falls in graceful folds 
at the side. This enveloping drapery suggests that of the 
Muses on the Mantinaean relief and is so handled as to reveal 
rather than conceal the beauty and freedom of the figure, 
which has the full proportions of the matron rather than of 
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the maid. The lower part of the figure is typically Phidian 
in that one leg is modelled through the drapery while many 
folds completely envelop and conceal the other. The 
drapery on the back of the figure (Pl. X, Fig. 1) is less care- 
fully finished, or, rather, is finished in less detail than in 
front and on the sides, thus seeming to suggest that the 
statue may have stood in a shrine so arranged that it was 
seldom seen from the back. On the right side from the 
waist to the knee the folds of the chiton may be plainly seen 
through the himation (Pl. X, Fig. 2). 

The marble has a beautiful creamy yellow tone, but its 
surface has suffered both from the weather and from the 
pick of the excavator. It seems probable that the head 
was broken off and buried long before the rest of the statue 
fell. Thus protected for many years by its covering of 
earth, while the body was still exposed to the weather, it 
retains on the brow and cheeks a polish and finish not found 
on the rest of the statue. It too suffered some injury, 
probably from being knocked around while lying beside the 
statue before it was buried. The hair in front is somewhat 
worn away. Both ends of the knot on top, and the knot 
at the back of the head were broken off and have been 
restored. The same is true of parts of the nose, lips, and 
chin. The only other restoration on the statue is the 
plaster which joins the head to the body. Unfortunately, 
the whole of the right arm and the lower part of the left 
arm were broken off and are missing. The left side shows 
that this figure, like so many of ancient times, was not made 
of a single piece of marble, but was skilfully pieced (Pl. X, 
Fig. 3). The holes and iron fastenings which may still be 
seen on the left arm indicate where the attachment was 
made. On the right side, what appears to be a dowel-hole 
may indicate another attachment. 

The statue presents a picturesque style of coiffure (Pl. XI, 
Fig. 1). The hair is parted in the middle, and waving 
tresses from either side are drawn up and tied in a fancy 
knot at the top of the head. Round the head is a bandeau, 
which may be seen at the side (Pl. XI, Fig. 2). This style 
of arranging the hair seems not to have been entirely un- 
known at the middle of the fourth century, and to have 
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obtained quite a vogue during the next hundred years. 
There are examples which indicate that it may have been 
used even earlier than 350 B. C. The Apollo Barberini in 
the Glyptothek at Munich shows a somewhat similar 
arrangement. Several heads with the hair arranged in 
this style apparently take their inspiration from Praxiteles 
or his successors. A head of Aphrodite in Boston (Pl. XII), 
which shows by the oval of the face and the expression of 
the features that it is the work of an Attic master, probably 
of the school of Praxiteles, is an example. A marble head 
of Aphrodite now in the British Museum’ not only offers 
an interesting example of this mode of coiffure but also 
shows a close resemblance in expression to the Toronto 
statue. The same style of headdress is found on the 
Capitoline Aphrodite, a variant of the Aphrodite of Cnidus’. 
Two statues of Aphrodite in the Cook collection’, Aphrodite 
tying her sandal and Aphrodite Mazarin, are further in- 
stances of the style, as is also the Crouching Aphrodite in 
the Vatican‘. Examples among the later statues of Venus 
might be multiplied. A head of Hygeia or Artemis in the 
Barracco Collection, Rome’, which is a Greco-Roman copy 
of an Attic statue of about the middle of the fourth century, 
may be noted, as well as a head of Artemis or Core, the 
original of which belongs to the school of Praxiteles or his 
sons . 

This headdress also calls to mind immediately that of the 
Apollo Belvedere, which may be, as Dickins’ says, a new 
version of a work by Leochares. The Oldfield Apollo in 
the Ashmolean Museum, the Pourtalés Apollo, and the 
Barracco Apollo are further examples which show a some- 

'Reinach, Recueil de tétes antiques idéales ou idéalisées, pl. 189. Reinach 
says that this type of Aphrodite was certainly influenced by Praxiteles but 


does not belong to his school. The author of the original should be sought, 
he thinks, in the group of artists to which Leochares belongs. 

“Von Mach thinks that in deference to the taste of a later age the simple 
hairdress of the Cnidian was replaced by a more picturesque design. 

’Mrs. S. A. Strong, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII, 1908, pp. 11 and 
15; pls. VII, VIII, and X. 

*Von Mach, Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 324; University 
Prints, Series A, pl. 294. 

5Reinach, op. cit., p. 149; pl. 188. 

*Ibid., pl. 190. 

"Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 70. 
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what similar type of hairdress’. Professor Gardner thinks 
that this style may have originated with Leochares. It is 
occasionally found on heads of Artemis, Nike, Eros, Thanatos, 
Hygeia, and others, but it seems to have been adopted most 
frequently for heads of Aphrodite and Apollo’, perhaps 
because it required a very high type of beauty to make it a 
success. One would imagine it rather trying for less beauti- 
ful beings. It is, then, a style which was rarely used as early 
as the middle of the fourth century, and which became very 
popular during the Hellenistic Age and later. It was 
especially popular for the goddess of beauty, and is most 
frequently found on nude or partly draped figures of that 
goddess. 

With this description of the appearance of the figure and 
the style of the headdress, let us pass on to other problems. 
One naturally wishes to know first of all whom the statue 
represents. In the Royal Ontario Museum it bears the 
title, ‘‘Venus the Mother,” and that title appears with the 
first published illustration of the statue, in Art and Arche- 
ology, I1, pp. 61 f., where also a brief description is given. 
One realizes that whenever a statue is discovered which 
seems to merit the inscription, ‘‘To the fairest,’’ mortals still 
render the decision to Aphrodite. In justice to other 
goddesses, however, and women as well, this decision 
should be questioned, especially as there is no attribute 
here to help solve the problem. 

The suggestion has been made that the statue is not that 
of a goddess at all, but that it is a tomb figure which was 
erected by a husband for his wife and child who died at the 
same time. This does not, however, seem probable. It is 
no doubt true, as has been pointed out by Percy Gardner’ 
and others, that many Greek statues, both male and 
female, from the archaic Apollo statues down, are in reality 
tomb figures. The Apollo of Thera was found in the 
neighborhood of the rocky cemetery of that island. The 
Hermes of Andros was discovered in a sepulchral chamber 


1Cf. also Reinach, op. cit., pls. 242 and 243 for a head of Apollo in the 
British Museum. 


*Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXIII, p. 117. 
8Cf. Reinach, op. cit., for numerous other examples. 
‘Sculptured Tombs of Hellas, p. 135. 
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and seems to indicate that the man who died appears in the 
tomb in the guise of Hermes. Of female figures, the feet 
of a statue on the Acropolis were found attached to an in- 
scribed basis which shows that the statue was set up as an 
image of the deceased. There are also female seated 
figures of an early age which appear to have adorned 
tombs: a charming example is the so-called Penelope, in 
the Vatican, seated in pensive mood, the original of which 
dates from the fifth century B. C.' The Museum of Berlin 
has acquired two interesting statues of women seated in 
attitudes of grief, which almost certainly belong to tombs; 
they date, probably, from the fourth century B. C. The 
Mourning Woman of Trentham’ in the British Museum is 
another example of a tomb figure. The style and subject 
suggest that it was originally set up in the Athenian 
Ceramicus, for which even Praxiteles is said to have made 
statues. Examples might be multiplied to show that many 
statues not always so considered are in reality tomb figures. 
There seems to be, however, as Gardner has said, a curious 
similarity of type about all the draped female tomb figures. 
This similarity is not shared by our figure. Usually the 
mantle envelops even the arms and hands in its folds, and 
frequently it covers the head also. Frequently, too, the 
head is slightly bowed, and there is almost invariably a 
suggestion of gentle melancholy. This is true, on the 
whole, of fourth and fifth century reliefs of family groups, 
as well as of single figures. Even when the women on 
these reliefs are represented as attending to the affairs of 
daily life and not as bidding their families adieu, here 
breathes from the monuments, in most cases at least, a 
sentiment of sadness. Neither the enveloping drapery nor 
the suggestion of melancholy are apparent in the statue of 
the Royal Ontario Museum, which seems only serenely 
happy. It may be noted, too, that on tomb reliefs where 
mother and infant appear, the child is usually in the arms 
of an attendant. Ten reliefs of mother, and child in 


‘Cf. Collignon, Les statues funéraires dans l'art grec, fig. 60. 


mY. A. Gardner, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXVIII, 1908, pls. XXVII- 


8Cf. Journal of Hellenic Studies, XIV, 1894, pp. 267 ff., where A. H. Smith 
describes two Greek reliefs in the British Museum. 
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swaddling clothes are illustrated by Conze. In all of these 
the child is held by the attendant, not by the mother’. 
Furthermore, Professor Currelly assures me that there is 
nothing in the provenance of the Toronto figure to suggest 
that it comes fromatomb. There does not, then, seem to be 
much evidence for regarding this statue as a tomb monu- 
ment. Its size, while not impossible for a woman, is of 
heroic proportions, more appropriate for a goddess. The 
majesty of pose certainly seems indicative of a goddess. 
The winsome sweetness of expression, the suggestion of a 
smile, the ease and grace of motion seem to point to the 
goddess who was the ideal of all womanly beauty and 
charm. The coiffure, too, as we have seen, is one which 
was frequently adopted for the goddess of beauty. We 
often associate the nude with Aphrodite, but we must be 
careful to remember that this association is derived from late 
representations of the goddess. In archaic art, with the 
exception of the Cypriote statuettes, she usually appears 
fully clad. In the fifth century, as far as we know, there 
was no Greek statue of a nude goddess. The gold and 
ivory statue of Aphrodite in Elis by Phidias, the Aphrodite 
Ourania in Athens, also by Phidias, the Aphrodite in the 
Gardens by Alcamenes were all, no doubt, fully draped. 
On vases Aphrodite is usually clad, and also on early 
mirrors and terracottas. Down to the middle of the fourth 
century the fully clothed figure predominates. When 
Praxiteles presented to the people of Cos the choice between 
a draped and an undraped Aphrodite, the story goes that 
they unhesitatingly accepted the former. The far greater 
fame and popularity of his undraped Aphrodite, which 
then went to the people of Cnidus, may have started the 
rage for the nude, which grew steadily stronger for the next 
hundred years and later. That the undraped goddess was 
an innovation in the time of Praxiteles is shown by the fact 
1Conze, Die attischen Grabreliefs, pls. 274-9, 281, 3,6. Cf. also Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, XVI, 1896, pl. VII; here a standing nurse hands an infant 


to a seated mother. 

2Miiller, Nacktheit und Entbléssung, p. 145, speaks of an archaic Greek 
marble cult statue of a nude Aphrodite found at Orvieto, and there are several 
Peloponnesian nude representations in bronze. The so-called Esquiline nude 
Venus is probably a hetaera. D. M. 


’Pausanias I, 14, 7. 
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that an explanation of nudity was supplied by the indica- 
tion that the goddess was preparing for the bath. Even 
the later Venus of Arles is partly nude because she is at her 
toilet. In early times disrobing required a motive to 
account for it. 

In modern times we are prone to think of Aphrodite as 
merely the bewitching goddess of lighter love, who beguiles 
both mortals and immortals by her charms. There is, 
however, considerable evidence both in literature and in 
art that in antiquity she was regarded as mother also. 
Certainly in literature this function is repeatedly ascribed 
to her. A Homeric Hymn’ tells vividly the story of her 
infatuation, Zeus imposed, for Anchises. She herself 
prophesies to this beloved mortal, ‘“‘To thee, Anchises, 
shall a dear son be born.” That the goddess had no in- 
tention, however of taking her duties as mother too 
seriously is quite evident, for she continues, ‘So soon as he 
sees the light of the sun, the deep-bosomed mountain nymphs 
shall rear him for me.” Nor was she anxious to reveal this 
love affair with a mortal; she charges Anchises, ‘‘ But if any 
mortal asketh thee what mother bare this thy dear son, say 
that he is thy son by one of the flower-faced nymphs.” 
Hesiod’ says also, ‘Cytherea with the beautiful crown was 
joined in sweet love with the hero Anchises and bare 
Aeneas on the peaks of Ida with its many wooded plains.” 
And Homer’ emphasizes the relationship. He speaks of 
Aeneas, whom holy Aphrodite bore. Aeneas himself says’, 
‘“The sire I boast is Anchises, great of heart, and my mother 
is Aphrodite.’’ Indeed, in the Trojan War, so strong is the 
love of the golden mother that she forgets that not for her 
are the works of war, and she enters battle and is wounded 
to save her son Aeneas, whom she proclaims the dearest to 
her of all men. 

Nor was Aeneas her only child. Hesiod’ tells us that 
Cytherea bore to Ares, the shieldpiercer, Panic and Fear, 


INo. V. 

*Theogony, 1008. 

Jliad, 820, and V, 313. 
*Ibid., XX, 200. 

5Op. cit., 934. 
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terrible gods who drove in disorder the close ranks of war. 
Moreover, she was the mother of Harmonia. The union of 
Aphrodite and Eros, says Bernoulli’, is post-Homeric and is 
found first in the poetry of Hesiod. The ancestry of Eros 
is decidedly uncertain. In Hesiod he is, with Earth and 
Chaos, one of the primeval beings, but also he is the 
companion of Aphrodite. According to a later and com- 
moner tradition of his birth, he was the youngest of the 
gods whose mother was Aphrodite, and his father was Ares, 
or, less commonly, Hermes. His brother Anteros also was 
supposedly descended from Aphrodite and Ares. Hence, 
according to literary tradition, Aphrodite was the mother 
of at least six children: Aeneas, Harmonia, Acids, 
Eros, and Anteros. 

The literary tradition of Venus as mother appears to be, 
in early times at least, stronger than the artistic. In art 
Eros seems to be the only one of her children who is rep- 
resented with her; and even he is, no doubt, frequently 
considered merely her companion or attribute, so to speak, 
not necessarily her child. Probably the earliest union of 
the two is found on mirrors. In an example in the British 
Museum, of the last half of the sixth century, the figure of 
Aphrodite forms the stand, while from the mirror hang two 
winged boys, Erotes’. Another early representation of 
Aphrodite and Eros is found on a terracotta relief, probably 
dating about 450 to 440 B. C’. Aphrodite holds a pome- 
granate blossom in her right hand, and on her outstretched 
left arm stands Eros. A Greek terracotta of the transition 
period found in a tomb at Corinth, and now in the museum 
at Athens’, shows Aphrodite standing with Eros at her 
side. On the east frieze of the Parthenon Aphrodite is 
seated and a winged boy, Eros, leans agains her knee as 
she points out to him the Panathenaic procession. Ac- 


14 phrodite, p. 387. 

2Op. cit., 120. 

3Tbid., 201. 

‘Catalogue of Bronzes, no. 241, pl. IV. Cf. also no. 242 and an Etruscan 
mirror, no. 543. 

5Cf. Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen M ythologie, I, 1, p. 1351. 

6A. Cartault, Terres cuites grecques, pl. I. 
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cording to Bernoulli’, an early sculptured group containing 
Aphrodite and Eros is that by Scopas at Samothrace (376- 
360 B. C.). It is barely possible that the draped Aphrodite 
of Cos may have been represented as mother, but it is not 
probable. At any rate, the statue in the Louvre, which 
Furtwangler’ considers a copy of the Aphrodite of Cos, has 
a little Eros standing beside it. Furtwangler says, how- 
ever, that this figure of Eros could not have belonged to 
the original but is the work of the copyist. Engraved gems 
of the best period of Greek art also show the two characters 
together. Ona translucent carnelian scaraboid from Kertch 
in the Hermitage Museum, a seated woman, probably 
Aphrodite, clad in a long tunic and mantle, leans forward 
to kiss a nude winged Eros, and on a carnelian ring stone 
in the British Museum Aphrodite, fully draped, save for 
her right breast, which is bare, is seated with a nude winged 
Eros leaning against her’. 

It is interesting to note that in all of these early examples, 
wherever found, Eros is not an infant, but a lad or small boy. 
It has been aptly said that he grows steadily younger from 
the youth of Praxiteles (though even before that he is rep- 
resented as a boy) to the boy of Lysippus. It is not until 
the Hellenistic Age that he reaches infancy and that we 
find the chubby Cupid so beloved in Hellenistic and Roman 
art and so frequently found with the nude Aphrodite’. It is 
also significant that in none of these representations of 
Aphrodite and Eros, and in very few of the many of later 
times is the goddess holding the child in her arms. He 
usually stands at her side, or is perched on a dolphin or on 
her shoulder. 

These facts suggest that the statue which we are con- 
sidering, although it may possibly represent Aphrodite as 
holding in her arms one of her own children, really bears a 
stronger resemblance to a development of the mythological 


1Op. cit., p. 13. 

2Masterpieces, p. 323. 

8Cf. Osborne, Engraved Gems, pls. VII, 11, and IX, 3. 

4An interesting terracotta group, probably dating in the third century 
B. C. (Lecuyer Collection, Cartault, Op. cit., pl. XXIX), seems to be a family 


group with Aphrodite as mother and with Hermes as father of this trouble- 
some infant. (Cf. Cicero, De natura deorum, III, 59, 60.) 
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conception of the mother goddess, the so-called kovporpodos, 
the goddess as nurturer and protector of youth. This type 
appears in Greek art at a very early time, but probably by 
the third century it loses most of its mythological signifi- 
cance and becomes, in the Tanagra statuettes, a purely 
genre type of mother and child. Both seated and standing 
figures are found at all periods, and almost always the 
goddess tenderly holds one or more children in her arms. . 

Naturally, the first goddess to appear in this capacity, 
and the one most frequently so represented, is Gaea, the 
earth goddess, who typifies the kindly, fostering care of the 
soil, and is the all-mother, who nourishes all living things 
on earth, in sea, and in air. She is called xovpotpodos 
in Hesiod’, where Rhea gives her, as probably the first of 
her charges, Zeus, the youngest of her ch Idren, to save him 
from the fate of his brothers: ‘‘Him did the vast Earth 
receive from Crete to nourish and bring up, and she came 
carrying him swiftly through the black night to Lyctus.”’ 
In a Homeric Hymn’ Gaea is called the mother of all. 
Frequently, she is represented as fostering two children, as 
on the Carthaginian relief’, where she is seated on a rock; 
fruit lies in her lap, and a lamb and calf are at her feet. On 
a black-figured vase reproduced by Gerhard’ there is a 
goddess who carries two children in her arms; she is un- 
doubtedly Gaea, according to Roscher. And again, on a 
black-figured amphora in the Louvre’ she has two children. 
The same type with two children is found also in an archaic 
terracotta statuette from Rhodes; and many primitive 
Cypriote terracottas represent Gaea Kovporpodos, or Earth 
as nursing mother’. 

Several other goddesses, notably Demeter, shared with 
Gaea this function of xovpotpddos, nurse or fosterer of 

1Cf. British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas, pl. III. 

2Op. cit., 479. 

XXX. 

‘Conze, Gétter und Heroengestalien, pl. 56, fig. 3. 

>Auserlesene griechische Vasenbilder, pl. LV. 

6Blite Cer., 22. 

’British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas, B. 230, p. 111. 


SJbid., A. 132-134, pl. III shows the goddess standing. In A. 332, from 
Larnaka, she is seated and a child lies on her lap. In A. 333 a child lies on 
her left arm. For other statues of Gaea cf. Roscher, op. cit., III, p. 1575. 
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youth. A terracotta statuette of Demeter in the British 
Museum’ stands with right leg bent, holding against her 
breast a child in her left arm. 

The goddess Tyche also appears as the kovpotpdédos of 
a special place. She is found in this capacity on coins of 
Melos of imperial date. Here she is bearded and holds a 
child on her left arm. 

The charming statue by Cephisodotus, of Eirene’, the god- 
dess of Peace, nursing the child Plutus, Wealth, is, of course, 
the best known example of the type of the xovporpodos 
or fostering goddess. This statue illustrates a new ten- 
dency appearing in the art of the beginning of the fourth 
century, or of the end of the fifth. Its touch of nature and 
human affection remind one of the Madonna and Child of 
medizval art, and it is undoubtedly a prototype of the 
motif of mother and child which has been so popular 
throughout the ages. Eirene bears the epithet xovporpddos 
in Euripides’, and Hesiod’ says that Peace, the nurse of 
children, is abroad in the land. 

This early fourth, or late fifth, century group of Peace 
with her child Wealth may possibly have suggested Praxi- 
teles’ treatment of his Hermes, which is a still further ex- 
tension of the same idea, though this time a god, not 
goddess, is the fosterer of youth. The elder brother at the 
command of his father Zeus is taking the baby Dionysus to 
the nymphs of Nysa to be reared. However, as Gardner 
has well pointed out’, Hermes is not a mere abstraction, a 
representation of the idea of protector and fosterer of youth. 
He is, indeed, a real personality, a god made human, but he 
is nevertheless a development of the earlier mythological 
conception. 

Still another famous group of a somewhat similar type 
is that of Silenus holding the ‘nfant Dionysus. Klein’ calls 
this a third generation and says that it was called to life by 


'bid., C. 495, p. 238. 

There are copies of this in New York and Munich. 

3Bacchae, 420. 

‘Works and Days, 228. Cf. also representations of this goddess on coins of 
Athens and Cyzicus. 
5Sizx Greek Sculptors, p. 145. 
®Praziteles, 396. 
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the Hermes, and that as in the Eirene and Plutus we see the 
past of the Hermes, in this group we see the future. The 
group is more dramatic, and the child, which is simply a 
foil to Hermes, is here definitely half of the composition. 

It is, then, extremely common in Greek literature and 
art to find a god or goddess as nurse, nurturer, protector of 
youth, and many are so represented: Gaea, Tyche, 
Demeter, Eirene, Hermes, Athena, and others. In some of 
the representations, however, as in those of Eirene and 
Hermes the mythological significance may be secondary to 
the political meaning of the statue. To such a series I think 
our statue of Aphrodite may belong, though it is difficult to 
say how much of the mythological concept it retains. 

We do know, however, that the function of Aphrodite 
Kouporpodos is extremely old. This is shown by the story 
in the Odyssey’ of the children of Pandareus, who knelt 
alone, orphans in the palace, nourished there by blessed 
Venus with curds and honey and sweet wine. Even though 
there is no monument which we may certainly call Aph- 
rodite Kovpotpodos, there are, as we have seen, many 
representations of goddess and child. In the absence of an 
attribute or symbol which reveals Aphrodite, it has been 
the custom to consider these as representations of Demeter 
or Gaea. However, some of them may represent Aphro- 
dite, and it is particularly probable that some of the 
primitive terracottas of woman and child portray this 
goddess. 

Another reason for thinking that the statue in the Royal 
Ontario Museum is Aphrodite xovpotpddos is the grow- 
ing tendency to associate or identify Aphrodite with Gaea, 
the earth goddess. Professor Fox’ says of our example 
that Aphrodite here seems to represent the special develop- 
ment of the earth goddess, who typified the kindly fostering 
care of the soil. He has since published an article entitled 
‘‘Aphrodite, Mother Earth,” in which he brings together 
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“Bernoulli, op. cit., pp. 121-123. 

8Cf. British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas, A. 10-14. 
4M ythology of All Nations, Greek and Roman, pl. I. 
5American Journal of Philology, XLI, no. 3, p. 283 ff. 
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the literature suggesting that Aphrodite was originally 
an earth goddess. Farnell’ reaches the conclusion that 
the terrestrial aspects of the goddess are the primitive ones. 
Professor Fox, after a detailed study of the Aphrodite 
myth and cult, reaches the same conclusion, and goes 
further. From a recent discovery by French excavators of 
the sacred inner omphalos of Delphi and from a passage in 
Hesychius, dudadds mados kai the Delphic 
omphalos seems to be earth’s own image. If Hesychius’ 
statement is true, says Professor Fox, it follows that also the 
Paphian omphalos is earth’s image; but since the omphalos of 
Paphos was regarded as an image of Aphrodite, one is forced 
to regard Aphrodite herself as the earth goddess. If she is 
identical with Gaea, the earth goddess, she no doubt shared 
with her the function of Kxovporpédos and is so repre- 
sented in art. 

To sum up, then, this statue in the Royal Ontario 
Museum may represent Aphrodite xovporpédos because 
of the position of the child, which was held in her arms, not 
perched on her shoulder or standing by her side, as Eros 
usually is; because Aphrodite is certainly one of the eat 
xouporpodo.; because she is closely associated with, or is, 
the earth goddess, whose chief function was nurturer of 
youth; and because the statue bears a certain resemblance 
to such others as those of Eirene. 

An important question is the date of the statue. The 
figure has the full, solid proportions of the early draped 
goddess. It shows a restraint and lack of the voluptuous 
softness which is especially characteristic of later statues of 
Aphrodite. This is particularly true of the breasts. 
Reinach’, who believes that the form of the breasts and 
their distance from each other furnish reliable evidence for 
dating female sculpture, thinks that on this statue they 
indicate an early date. The serenity and lack of senti- 
mentality in the face suggest at least a fourth century 
origin. 


1Cults of the Greek States, I1, pp. 642-653, 750-755. 
2Eumenides, 1-8. 


‘Revue des études grecques, XXI1, 1908, pp. 13 ff, 
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The rhythmic pose indicates Praxitelean influence. The 
high girt drapery, too, may be, as the figure of Artemis 
from Citium, now in Dresden’, and the Muses on the 
Mantinaean relief show, as early as Praxiteles; but it is 
probably not earlier. The style of headdress came in, as 
we have seen, about 350 B. C., though it was more /re- 
quently used later. The pose, then, the high drapery, and 
the headdress date the work probably as late as the second 
half of the fourth century; and if the figure is that of 
Aphrodite bearing in her arms the infant Eros, it cannot be 
earlier than Hellenistic times, since Eros does not reach 
infancy before this time. Another indication of Hellenistic 
date is found in the drapery. On the right side of the 
statue, as we have observed, the folds of the chiton show 
clearly through the mantle. Dickins calls attention par- 
ticularly to this Hellenistic drapery, which is transparent 
not, as earlier drapery, for the purpose of displaying the 
body beneath it, but for displaying other drapery.’ 

On the whole, therefore, it seems probable that the 
statue is of Hellenistic date, of about the end of the fourth 
century , and that it shows certain eclectic features common 
to Hellenistic sculpture: the Phidian leg, the Praxitelean 
pose, the rather small head of Lysippus. It is true, as 
Dickins’ says, that Attic artists of the late fourth and the 
third century made use of all their predecessors and pro- 
duced statues in which we find the disiecta membra of half a 
dozen styles. At the same time, we may recognize in the 
Toronto example the predominance of Praxitelean tradition. 


‘Cf. Furtwangler, op. cit., fig. 141. 

*Op. cit., p. 45. 

8This style of drapery and er the position of the feet remind me of 
Roman female statues of vestals and others, types which go back, however. 
to Lysippus and Greek originals (Cf. Art and Archeology, VIII, 1919, p. 345; 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotheks Antike Kunstvaerker, Tillaeg, pl. X, 552a, etc.). 
. M. R. 

‘I am inclined to date the statue in Hellenistic times, but later than 190 
B.C. Transparent drapery hardly existed before the time of the great altar 
at Pergamum, and transparent drapery of the Rhodian type not before 190 
B. C., as Dickins (op. cit., p. 46) says. D. M. R. 

5Op. cit., p. 55. 
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Our Substitute for Nature 


By ALFrep MANSFIELD Brooks 


WO institutions, our schools and our museums bear 

witness to the interest of our time in art. By schools I 
mean everything from the primary to postgraduate uni- 
versity level, including the special art schools attached to so 
many of our art museums. In the main, the museums seek 
to teach (they lay stress on their educational character for 
reasons as obvious as they are numerous, mostly legitimate) 
through the eye, while the schools, in the ordinarily accepted 
sense of the word, make their appeal chiefly through the 
ear. Of both, the prime purpose is to increase love of art 
among the people as a whole. The secondary purpose is to 
make artists. Both purposes are highly creditable and, 
no candid person will deny, in some measure attained. 
This is all commonplace. 

It may be taken for granted that truth, honesty, sincerity 
are at the root of all art To put it in another way, all art, 
worthy the name, is the expression of truth and the love 
of truth precipitated by the human reagent from that 
complex solution of ideas and things called life and the 
world. Then what of the innumerable counterfeit and 
spurious necessities and ornaments, described by Rodin as 
inferior products manufactured cheaply in order to give 
adulterated luxuries to the greatest number, with which the 
rank and file of us are completely environed, with which 
the most artistic of us—artistic rich as well as artistic poor— 
are for the greater part environed? I refrain, for the sake 
of common civility, from drawing the conclusions, knowing 
the while that they have been drawn with far greater force 
than I command by artists like Rodin and by writers like 
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Clive Bell, not to name other Jeremiahs of lamentable 
truths about the present state of art. 

“What,” you exclaim, ‘‘what, if anything, can be done 
about it?” That is open-minded and straightforward, and 
the fact that neither I nor anybody else can answer is of 
comparatively little significance. The danger lies with 
those smug ones who willfully close eyes and mind to the 
fact that there is anything at all the matter with art, its 
production, its acceptance, its teaching; the danger from 
these is deathly. What of this teaching of art, visual (word 
to conjure with these days) and the older vocal teaching, 
teaching done in schools, colleges, and museums? Much 
good can be truly said of it upon the condition that we 
keep ever in mind the fact that its sole purpose is to spread 
what is generally accepted for education and cultivation, 
and not to spread conditions in which uneducated and 
uncultivated people may grow up and live surrounded by 
nature unruined by smoke, noise, and haste, conditions 
under which even city children may grow up within a 
stone’s throw of open land, cultivated and uncultivated, 
where shall be clean water pools and running streams under 
blue skies by day, starry by night, where, in a word, nature, 
from which emotion comes (emotion, the vital principle of 
art) shall not be utterly cut off. The very means which we 
have set up for creating the wealth which has made our 
educational institutions possible have cut off the great 
majority from the fountain head and source of vitality in 
art. This admitted and the fact allowed that the institu- 
tions in question have not been to blame, consciously, at 
least, it is greatly to their credit to be doing what they can 
(many are doing nothing, many more but very little) to 
replace the joy of living, the beauty of nature, inspirer of 
art, the possible creators and creation of art alike, by the 
best possible collections of substitutes. Since nature her- 
self is taken away, that which is based on nature and is 
true to her, art, we should be deeply grateful for as viewed 
behind the museum glass and expounded by men of highly 
specialized learning. All real art is a gloss upon nature. 
The point is that without nature to gloss we can expect no 
real art. With the source cut off, the stock in hand must 
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diminish no matter how jealously guarded. For gone are 
the conditions which produced: 


‘Beneath yon birch with silver bark 
And boughs so pendulous and fair, 
The brook falls scattered down the rock, 
And all is mossy there.” 


And: ‘The little brooks that from the green hills of the 
Casentin run down into the Arno, making their channels 
cool and soft . . .” And: “The winter is past and 
the time of the singing of birds is come.” 

In fine, for the creation or the appreciation of art, con- 
ditions must be right, that is, natural. Our effort, making 
the best of a bad job, is to create artificial conditions while 
we neglect the natural, namely, the possible artists, implicit 
in the men or women to be, and the sole source of their 
emotion if they are to arrive, nature. 

Since the scenes that moved the authors of the above 
fragments of nature poetry are actually destroyed, or their 
elements far removed from most of us, since the actualities 
that inspired Rembrandt and Corot have been obliterated 
by the heavy tread of civilization, which Rear Admiral 
Fiske has recently called twin brother of war (war, remem- 
ber, meaning destruction and ruin), it is well that the 
schools and museums go on collecting and exposing to view, 
and impressing as best they can upon our minds the fine 
things of the truly artistic past, things which make for 
present education and culture, but not for fresh art. Un- 
fortunately, in this connection, we are reminded that the 
institutions of higher education are expensive, while the 
museums, as a rule, are located far from the haunts and 
homes of the common people and the poor. When, in such 
regions, a branch museum is set up, the things exhibited 
are not of the best. ‘‘It would be dangerous to risk really 
valuable things,’ chant trustees, directors, and curators in 
perfect unison. While I am well aware of the justice of the 
chant, the grim fact remains unchanged. I am reminded 
of a college party of which I heard, planned for girls not, 
well, let us say, not exactly in society, those who were 
working their way through, whereat it was suggested that 
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the hostesses wear only their second-best clothes. In a 
word, it was to be a second-best party for seconds. 

But that half a loaf, even crumbs, is not better than no 
bread, I would be the last to maintain; only, frankly to 
face your crumbs and not to call them a loaf is to describe 
what we are and are not doing in respect to much of our 
art activity at the present time. Dollars, by millions, 
spent on collecting (collecting and luxury have ever gone 
hand in hand, not collecting and that state of mind which, 
at the urge of nature, results in fresh art) and elucidating 
are no true gauge for measuring the art spirit of the country, 
though they will do for measuring, in the sense of an in- 
ventory, our artistic possessions. But since we are at 
present seeking to give education and cultivation in art by 
processes of mental inoculation, by patronage, and by 
academic and docent training, there is one important means 
to our end which is neglected and which should be reintro- 
duced into our process. I say ‘“‘reintroduced’”’ because it 
was formerly there. I refer to copying and committing to 
memory. 

From primary grade to the top of the educational ladder 
(figure peculiarly dear to the powers that have state educa- 
tion in charge) every student should be made to commit to 
memory passages of good poetry and prose, should be kept, 
during a considerable part of all his art time, at copying, a 
form and a means of committing to memory, good drawings 
by the best artists, living and dead. Single flowers and 
stalks, in pure line or line and hatched shade, columbine, 
strawberry, violet, by Diirer or Leonardo; arms, heads, 
knees, by Michelangelo; draperies and single folds by 
Raphael, and not less by Giotto; patterns, grapes and 
leaves, birds and animals, from Byzantine ivories and 
Persian illuminations; the abstract lines of thirteenth and 
fourteenth century missal capitals; etchings by Rem- 
brandt; landscape drawings by Titian and Turner; archi- 
tecture by Girtin—these are but a few of the many which 
will occur to the well equipped mind. They are without 
number, nor do I mean that color subjects should not also 
be made use of for copying. I am, of course, aware that 
the mere proposal will be anathema to many, their reason, 
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if they condescend to give any, being the fear or certainty 
that copying and committing to memory will standardize 
technique and kill imagination. I have asked many 
teachers, high and low. I have a group of answers before 
me, of which the tenor is all to this effect. I do not mean 
to argue the case but shall close with a word to the specific 
point from Sir Joshua Reynolds, and another to the general 
point from Marcus Aurelius. 

‘“‘Invention is one of the great marks of genius; but if we 
consult experience, we shall find that it is by being con- 
versant with the experience of others that we learn to 
invent, as by reading the thoughts of others we learn to 
think.” 

“Tt is a precept of the Ephesian philosophers that we 
should always furnish our memory with some eminent 
examples of ancient virtue.” 
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The Origin of the Asiatic Sarcophagi 


By C. R. Morey 


OME years ago, before a meeting of the Archzological 

Institute of America at Haverford, I read a paper concern- 
ing a sarcophagus discovered by Professor Butler at Sardis. 
The final publication of this monument has been delayed 
by various circumstances, but will appear as one of the 
fascicles of the Butler publication on Sardis, presumably 
within the next year. The long delay has been advan- 
tageous in that it has made it possible for me to gather a 
considerable amount of material bearing on the group of 
sarcophagi to which the Sardis example belongs. Con- 
sequently, I am undertaking in the forthcoming . tudy, in 
addition to a special treatmen of the Sardi sarcophagus, 
a sort of monograph on the Asiatic sarcophagi in general. 

In one of the chapters of this monograph I have tried to 
assemble all the data relating to the question of where these 
sarcophagi were produced, at least in the earlier period of 
their production during the second half of the second 
century A. D. The present paper is a résumé of that 
chapter. 

The appearance of the sarcophagi under discussion is 
doubtles familiar to the reader, since much has been 
written about them during the last twenty year. and very 
recently Stohlman called attention to a new variety of 
them, which he called the “‘sub-Sidamara” group.’ 

The name “Sidamara,’” now in common use, arose 
because the most striking example of the whole series, one 
in the Ottoman Museum at Constantinople, was found at 
Sidamara in Cappadocia (Fig. 1). It is now clear that this 
sarcophagus represents, however, only a later phase of the 
type, as late as the first half of the third century. ‘‘Sida- 
mara’’ is a still more unfortunate appellation for the series 
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in view of the fact that there is no reason to suppose that 
the Sidamara sarcophagus itself was made in the locality 
where it was found. 

Nor is the form of this sarcophagus the only one assumed 
by these sarcophagi. Besides this arrangement of three 
aediculz we find some with an arcade of five arches, others 
with no arcade at all but with a simple frieze, others with a 
level entablature on colonnettes and broken out en ressaut 
into three aedicule lacking the curved or pointed pediments 
of the main type and still others which are unlike the 
sarcophagus of Sidamara in that they have the three 
aedicule united without intervening unpedimented spaces. 
Counting these additions, the number of known examples 
reaches about fifty-five. 

Common to all of them are an architectural treatment of 
the fronts, a peculiar double volute of the capitals, and a 
well defined cycle of subjects or figure types. But these 
types are found to group themselves into an earlier and a 
later division, and on the sarcophagi of the earlier division 
the capitals bear an acanthus leaf of a peculiar serrated 
cutting (Fig. 2), while on those of the later division the 
capitals have a very confused and coloristic leaf-pattern 
(Fig. 3). Weigand has dubbed the sarcophagi of the first 
division “Lydian,” since most of the examples thereof 
which were discovered in Asia Minor turned up in Lydia. 
After some hesitation, I have reluctantly given the old 
name ‘‘Sidamara”’ to the second division because it is best 
exemplified in the Sidamara sarcophagus of the Ottoman 
Museum. 

I know of no one who still questions the eastern deriva- 
tion of the series as a whole although in 1908 Amelung’, 
and in 1909 Diitschke’,, still favored an Italian origin. 
Already in 1901° Strzygowski claimed them for Asia Minor; 
later, in 1907’, he inclined to Antioch or its vicinity. The 
present consensus of opinion is with Strzygowski as far as 
concerns the rejection of the claims for Italy, and the general 


'Sculpturen des vatikanischen Museums, II, p. 157. 
*Ravennatische Studien, p. 129. 

8Orient oder Rom, p. 40. 

‘Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1907, p. 99. 
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acceptance of the view that the type is of Asiatic origin 
constitutes a triumphant vindication of the intuition of that 
scholar. Nevertheless, as in the case of most of Strzygowski’s 
theories, this one too has remained in the state of a working 
hypothesis, lacking final proof or even an assembling of the 
data which support its probability. 

Yet these data are ready at hand. I shall not attempt to 
recount all of the numerous indications that show that 
these sarcophagi were made in Asia, but shall point out 
only the most convincing ones. First of all, the marble, 
in all cases where analyses have been made, has proved to 
be either Greek or Asiatic. The decoration on all four 
sides is a well known feature distinguishing eastern sar- 
cophagi from Roman ones. The figure types have their 
specific parallels among the products of Asia Minor. The 
architectural details of the sarcophagus fronts are paralleled 
again and again in the buildings of Asia Minor. Lastly 
the great majority of those sarcophagi or fragments found 
in situ have come to light there. 

A further, and a clinching, proof of the origin of the type 
in Asia Minor has been produced by Weigand’, who has 
pointed out that the degeneration of the Lesbian cyma 
during the first and second century of our era took different 
forms in Italy, Greece, Syria, and Asia Minor (Fig. 4). In 
both of the latter regions a new arched molif is formed by 
the union of the dart with the leaf-contours on either side. 
In both this process is accompanied by the separation of 
the inner part of the leaf from its outer contours. In Syria, 
however, the inner leaf thus constituted splits completely 
in two while the dart remains intact. In Asia Minor the 
reverse is the case: the inner leaf retains its unity, and the 
dart becomes eventually a trio of shafts connected by little 
pins. In Greece, during this development, there is a 
remarkable conservatism manifested by retaining the 
traditional form of the moulding. In Italy, on the other 
hand, a new and distinctive form appears in the floralizing 
of the lancet cap. By determining these regional differences 
Weigand has furnished a very valuable set of criteria for 


1Jb. Arch. Inst., 1914, p. 73. 
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distinguishing in the imperial period the ornament of 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. And the Lesbian 
cyma of the Asiatic sarcophagi shows unmistakably the 
peculiarities characteristic of Asia Minor (Fig. 4, 34e). 

Another indication, pointing to the same region, has 
apparently escaped notice hitherto. This is the remarkable 
curving back of the entablature on the early examples of 
our sarcophagi, as on the sarcophagus of Melfi (Fig. 5), 
which dates c. 170 A. D. A comparison of the architectural 
treatment of this sarcophagus with the Asiatic stage fagades 
is enough to show that the scene frons was in any case the 
most probable model for the sculptor. But in one detail 
the parallel is especially close. Fiechter’ has shown that 
in Roman theaters of the West there is a tendency to break 
the back wall with curved niches, and this feature is found 
in Syria as well. In Asia Minor, on the contrary, from the 
time of Hadrian the back wall is left unbroken and the 
niches project as aedicule from the wall—precisely the 
disposition to be observed in the Asiatic sarcophagi. 
But what is more significant, the prostas in the middle of 
the stage facade of Aizanoi (Fig. 6) is a rectangular aedicula 
standing in a concave niche, and at Sagalassos (Fig. 7) the 
back wall of the niche is flat and the curve is limited to the 
entablature alone. This arrangement, combined with the 
prostas of Aizanoi, is exactly that of the middle portion of 
the front of the Melfi sarcophagus The later stage facades 
of Asia Minor gave up the concave middle niche or en- 
tablature in favor of a rectangular plan for all the aedicule 
and recesses of the scenae frons and we find this change 
reflected also on the fronts of our sarcophagi, for the con- 
cave entablatures appear only in the earliest examples and 
had already disappeared when the sarcophagus of Sardis 
was made, c. 190 A. D. (Fig. 8). 

This sarcophagus enables us to limit more closely that 
portion of Asia Minor wherein was produced the earlier, 
or Lydian, group of sarcophagi, into which the Sardis 
example falls. For the remains of the tomb to which it 
belonged have been found in sufficient quantity to permit 
a restoration (Fg. 9), from which it appears that the 


‘Baugeschichtliche Entwicklung des antiken Theaters, p. 113. 
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sarcophagus once stood to the right of the steps upon a 
podium. Whoever made it knew it was to be placed there, 
as the sarcophagus shows carelessness of workmanship on 
the right end where it could not be seen closely. The sima 
moulding, moreoever, is very similar to that of the tomb 
itself. It follows that the makers of both sarcophagus and 
tomb belonged at least to the same school, and the neglect 
of the right end, since it shows acquaintance with the tomb 
on the part of the sculptor, indicates that the sarcophagus 
must have been made at some point not far distant from 
Sardis. 

This is confirmed by the location (Fig. 10) of the inland 
examples of the Lydian type which have been found in 
Asia Minor, since these are all located in Lydia or its con- 
fines with the exception of one example at Uskeles in 
Pisidia. The inland examples are the only ones that are 
decisive in locating the atelier, since the five examples at 
Ismid, Isnik, Megiste, and Myra (two examples), might 
have been imported by sea. The same is certainly true of 
the five examples found in Italy, at Melfi, Torre Nova (two 
examples) and Rome (Palazzo Torlonia, Giardino Colonna). 
But the inland examples, transported by land, are presum- 
ably grouped about their center of production, and Weigand 
is thus justified in locating the center of the early Asiatic 
sarcophagi in Lydia. 

The statistics are instructive in showing ten examples 
exported, to six found in Lydia. This shows at least that 
the atelier was engaged largely in manufacture for export, 
which in turn connotes a seaport. The seaports of Lydia 
are two, Smyrna and Ephesus, and while one example of 
the Lydian type was found in Smyrna, it is said to have 
come from Ephesus. In any case, the latter city is des- 
ignated as the center of manufacture by a number of 
interesting indications. 

First of all, a detail of the newly discovered frieze of the 
Ionic temple on the Ilissus at Athens is copied in a relief 
found at Ephesus (Fig. 11). But another detail of the same 
frieze (Fig. 12) is copied on the end of the sarcophagus of 
Torre Nova (Fig. 13), one of the earliest of the Lydian 
group. Both copies are exact, even toaclose approxima- 
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tion to the dimensions of the original. The fact that the 
sculptors both of the relief and of the sarcophagus copied 
from the same monument, and from one of relatively minor 
importance, with the same precision in reproducing the 
original dimensions, indicates that both were produced in 
the same atelier, and this in turn confirms the probability 
that the Torre Nova sarcophagus originated in Ephesus. 

Again, there is a striking coincidence of the ornament 
used in the upper story of the library at Ephesus, finished, 
according to Weigand, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, with 
the motifs used on the early sarcophagi of the series, not 
only in the units employed, but in their form, as may be 
seen by comparing the Lesbian cyma of the library with 
that of the Melfi sarcophagus (Fig. 4, 34d and 34e). The 
library, if Weigand’s date be correct, was finished about the 
time the Lydian atelier started its activity. 

Lastly, we have a curious souvenir of the atelier in the 
relief decorating the bottom of a sarcophagus (the sole 
portion remaining) which was found at Ephesus and is 
now in the Ottoman Museum. The relief represents the 
various operations of a sculptor’s shop, and one of the 
workmen is occupied in carving a bearded draped male 
statuette of a type repeated over and over again on the 
Asiatic sarcophagi. In fact, an example of it appears on 
the Sardis sarcophagus and may be seen in the “‘ philosopher” 
to the right of the angle colonnette in Fig. 2. 

Aside from Italy, the best market which the atelier had 
was apparently Lycia, since no less than three of the five 
Asiatic examples outside of Lydia have been found there, 
one on the island of Megiste and two at Myra. In view of 
this, we probably have the commercial name for the sar- 
cophagi preserved in an inscription of Patara in Lycia’, in 
which a certain Zosimos records the placing of two sar- 
cophagi in his tomb, one of them a “‘domestic” or “‘local”’ 
sarcophagus (€Tépm peév tom«@), the other “Asian” 
(erépw 5€ ’Aovavy) and the more valuable since he 

'I call this figure “Type 1” in the list of types which I have drawn up for 
the monograph mentioned. at the beginning of this article; it is perhaps the 
most popular figure on the Lydian sarcophagi. 


*Heberdey and Kalinka, Bericht wber zwei Reisen in stidwestlichen Klein- 
asien, Sitzungsber. Wiener Akad., XLV, 2, p. 27, no. 26. 
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reserves it for his own use. The formule of the epitaph 
are consistent with the second half of the second century, 
the period of the Lydian output, and it is hardly necessary 
to point out that “Asian” at this time would refer to the 
Roman province of Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital. 

The atelier of the Lydian group seems thus, by a curious 
accumulation of small indications, to have been located at 
Ephesus. As to the center which produced the later sar- 
cophagi, the Sidamara group, the evidence is not so decisive. 
In general appearance they resemble the earlier sarcophagi 
so closely that one would at first sight be inclined to believe 
that they were produced in the same center, Ephesus. It is 
probable, however, that they began to be produced before 
the Lydian series came to an end, and, as they show a quite 
different technique, it follows that they issued from another 
atelier. The earliest ones that have been found in situ 
were discovered in the northern part of Asia Minor at 
Altyntash and Kutaya. Further, the only ones of which 
the marble has been analyzed have proved to be of Pro- 
connesian marble, or of a related variety. An epitaph at 
Smyrna whose nomenclature is of the third century A. D.. 
shows that the name “‘ Proconnesian’”’ was applied to certain 
sarcophagi, since it records the purchase by the owner of a 
tomb, a certain Tryphaina, of a ‘‘new Proconnesian sar- 
cophagus.”’ As far as the evidence goes, it points toward 
the north, and a second exporting atelier is indicated by the 
wide distribution of the examples. I should therefore sug- 
gest some northerly coastal city, as Nicaea, Cyzicus, or 
Nicomedia. There is nothing whatever to support Strzy- 
gowski’s suggestion of Antioch, or Ramsay’s of Tarsus. 
There is, in fact, no certain proof, as far as I can see, of the 
exact location of the atelier which produced the Sidamara 
type of sarcophagus, but that the earlier ones of the Asiatic 
series were produced in Lydia, and very probably at 
Ephesus, may be regarded as demonstrated. 


1C, I. G., 3386. Cf. the Proconnesian copés mentioned in C. J. G., 3283. 
*Rev. des études anciennes, 1901, p. 358. 
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PLATE XVIII 


Fie. 11—Vrenna, Este (FORMERLY): Detar. or FRIEZE FROM THE 
Ionic TEMPLE ON THE ILissus aT ATHENS; AND VIENNA, BELVEDERE: 
RELIEF FROM EPHESUS 


Fig. 12— Berurn, Attes Museum: or Fic. 13— Rome, Patazzo BorGHEse: 
FRIEZE FROM THE IoNIC TEMPLE ON THE END OF SARCOPHAGUS FROM TORRE 
ILissus AT ATHENS Nova 
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SKIZZENBUCH GRIECHISCHER MEISTER: EIN EINBLICK IN DAS GRIECHISCHE 
KUNSTSTUDIUM, AUF GRUND DER VASENBILDER. By KARL REICHHOLD. 
167 PP., 76 PLS.,36 FIGS. MUNICH, BRUCKMANN, 1919. 


All students of Greek art in general and of Greek vases in 
particular will welcome this book. Coming as it does from 
the greatest ‘‘archzological draughtsman,” if such a title 
may be employed, the collaborator with Furtwangler in the 
production of the monumental GriechischeV asenmalerei, and, 
after that scholar’s lamented death in 1907, first with 
Hauser and now with Buschor in the same undertaking, we 
have a right to expect an authoritative work on the style 
and technique of vase-painting. 

As was to be expected, little attention is paid to the 
black-figured technique. Reichhold says in his preface and 
in the beginning of his chapter on Style that this technique 
is not important for the purposes of his book. The reader 
should understand, therefore, that what follows deals 
entirely with the red-figured technique in Attica and Magna 
Graecia. 

The book is divided into fifteen chapters, the headings of 
which show the scope which the author is desirous of cover- 
ing in the space of 167 pages. They are, (1) The Tech- 
nique of Vase-Painting, (2) The Origins of Vase-Painting, 
(3) The Vase-Painter, (4) The Design, (5) Style, (6) Instruc- 
tion in Draughtsmanship (Der Zeichnenunterricht), (7) Rep- 
resentation of Single Parts of the Body, (8) Standing, (9) 
Motion, (10) Running, (11) Sitting .and Reclining, (12) 
Battle Scenes, (13) The Dance, (14) Treatment of Drapery, 
(15) Other Representations. Each of these chapters, after 
the first three, is supplemented by plates, a description and 
explanation of which often constitutes the entire chapter. 

The first three chapters consist of introductory material 
for the rest, and are of considerable importance in the 
scheme of the book. In the first chapter, and, indeed, all 
through the book, emphasis is laid on the fact that each 
important vase-painting was preceded by one or more 
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preliminary sketches on the vase itself. This is one of the 
most important points, to Reichhold’s mind, in the study 
of vases and is emphasized from the start (Cf. his figs. 1-4, 
and pls. 5-8). Aside from this, there is little or nothing in 
his chapter on technique that is unfamiliar to students of 
vases, and even this point has been known for a long time. 
The advantage of this chapter lies in that, to the student 
who can use German readily, it presents the subject in a 
brief, concise manner, without long-winded explanations. 

In the chapter dealing with The Origins of Vase-Painting, 
we find Reichhold maintaining the thesis that the idea of 
painting designs on vases sprang from wall-paintings. 
This position is ably, and, on the whole, convincingly 
upheld. 

The next chapter (3) has to do with the painter of vases. 
Here the author shows in a conclusive manner that the 
vases were not meant for daily use, but for offerings in the 
cult of the dead. This applies to the finer specimens, found 
in the Etruscan tombs and in other burial sites in Greece 
and Italy. ‘‘There is not on any single vase—and we 
possess more than a hundred thousand—the slightest trace 
of wear and tear. Moreover, none of the vases are capable 
of holding water, owing to their poor firing. The feet and 
handles are too weak for vases meant to be filled to the 
brim. A hydria would not survive a week to and from the 
spring, still less would a kylix last through a dinner party”’ 
(p. 10). For these reasons, Reichhold raises the vase- 
painter from the artisan class and considers him a true 
artist, and his product pure art. Having established him- 
self in this position, the author takes up the question of the 
signatures. Like most modern scholars, he rejects the 
theory that the signature €7oijnoev denoted the actual 
potter. But he also regards as improbable the usually 
accepted belief that it stands for the head of an establish- 
ment and is a sort of trade mark. His theory is that this 
signature is employed by the man who laid out the com- 
position of the painting and did the preliminary sketches, 
leaving the finishing touches to the actual painter. To me, 
this theory is, to say the least, far fetched. It is hardly 
conceivable that one artist would elaborate and make his 
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own the design of another. Far more likely is it that the 
same hand laid out the composition, made the rough 
sketches, and then elaborated them into the finished work 
of art. 

Reichhold estimates the output of a vase-painter, in a 
period of activity of thirty years, at about fifteen hundred 
vases. He points out, moreover, that, on the thousands 
of vases that we know, no two figures are exactly alike. 
This is a rather startling statement, and yet it is probably 
true. But the reader must not confuse figures with com- 
positions and groups. All students of vases know that 
certain subjects are treated in certain conventional ways 
(there is only one way, for instance, in the red-figured 
style, to treat Herakles and the Nemean Lion), but the 
figures will show a shade of difference in each case. 

The fourth chapter deals with the drawing on the vases 
and with this chapter the use of the plates begins. The 
drawing of a discus-thrower, from an amphora in the 
Louvre attributed to Phintias, is analyzed, and alongside 
of it a skeleton in the same position is drawn, showing that 
the vase-painter had clothed his skeleton with flesh cor- 
rectly, and had also produced a very artistic piece of work. 

In the chapter on Style (5) Reichhold unites the so-called 
“severe” and “strong” styles into one, beginning with 
Andokides, and going through Brygos and Hieron. This 
he calls “‘der strenge Stil.” Next comes his ‘‘streng-schéne 
Stl” of the Polygnotan period, best typified by the ‘‘ Krater 
from Orvieto” in the Louvre. Then come in order his 
‘free style of the Periclean period,” his ‘‘rich style of the 
end of the fifth and beginning of the fourth centuries,” his 
“early South Italian style,” and, last, the Apulian style. 
With this classification I agree in the main but can see no 
gain or useful purpose in uniting the ‘‘Epiktetan cycle”’ 
with the school of Euphronios, Duris, Hieron, and Brygos, 
although this is the manner usually adopted in Germany. 
In my opinion, Euphronios and his contezporaries are so 
far advanced over the earlier painters that the two periods 
should be kept apart. 

Reichhold’s sixth chapter, Der Zeichnenunterricht, shows 
that the vase-painter did not go to nature for his inspira- 
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tion, but to the representation of certain typical forms. 
This is illustrated by his plates 5-8, showing also the pre- 
liminary sketches on the vases for the completed design. 

To me, and doubtless to all readers, the seventh chapter 
is by far the most important and suggestive. Different 
parts of the body, as represented on the vases, are enlarged 
and compared with anatomical drawings, while for each 
plate there is a section of text, discussing in a thorough, 
analytical way the comparisons thus made. Three plates 
are devoted to the drawing of the foot (9-11), two to the 
leg (12, 13), three to the hand (14-16), two to the arm 
(17, 18), one to the trunk (19), two to the breast (20, 22), 
one to the shoulders (21), and three to the head (23-25), in 
profile, three-quarters view, and full face respectively. The 
conclusions reached show, on the whole, that the vase- 
painter of the red-figured technique knew his anatomy 
rather better than we usually give him credit for. 

We then have a series of chapters dealing with the treat- 
ment of the human figure in various situations and posi- 
tions. Standing, motion, running, sitting and reclining, 
fighting or struggling, and dancing are each taken up and 
discussed. The method used is, as in the previous chapter, 
to publish a series of plates from vase-paintings, and to 
devote a section of text to the discussion of the points 
brought out in each plate, thus building the chapter around 
the illustrations. In some cases the discussion of a plate 
may be several pages in length, in others it is confined to a 
short paragraph. 

Chapter 14 is devoted to the study of drapery and is one 
of the most important in the book. In a series of fourteen 
plates and several illustrations in the text (pls. 59-72, and 
figs. 30-34) the different costumes shown on the vases are 
reproduced, and the method of making and wearing them 
is described. To summarize this chapter would take too 
much space, and I have transgressed in length too much 
already; but it is significant that next to the chapter on 
anatomy, this is the longest in the book. Of late, both in 
Germany and in other countries, ancient costume is pro- 
voking especial attention, and much is being written on 
this subject. 
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The last chapter deals with miscellaneous paintings, and 
the book closes fittingly with a paragraph on the “ Krater 
from Orvieto” in the Louvre, as the finest example of the 
vase-painter’s art. 

As one might expect, the drawings with which the book 
is illustrated are excellent, such exact reproductions of the 
designs from the vases that they can be studied with almost 
the same profit as the originals themselves. And yet there 
is something lacking. It may be that to take a figure from 
a vase-painting and reproduce it by itself on a plain page, 
deprived of its value as a member of a definite composition, 
and divorced from its background of black glaze, makes it 
look weak. This is probably why so many of the drawings 
are, from an artistic point of view, not altogether satis- 
factory. Nevertheless, for the purposes of instruction and 
comparison for which they were brought together, they are 
invaluable. 

Now, as to the text: It is most suggestive, to use the 
word in its truest sense. It makes the archzologist stop 
and think. It advances new theories, sometimes in entire 
variance with the older notions commonly held. Shall we 
accept or reject these theories? If we oppose Reichhold’s 
views we must be ready to defend our position; and if we 
accept them, it frequently means the deliberate overturning 
of opinions formerly regarded as axiomatic. In one or two 
instances I have given room to the exposition of some of 
these theories in order to show how ingenious they are. 

It is also instructive to read this book as one of the latest 
pronouncements of the German school of archeology. It 
may be that the bitterness caused by the war, or, more 
probably, the lack of available publications, has something 
to do with it: but no mention is made of the remarkable 
work of Beazley, although he had done a large amount of 
his work before the war. One also feels instinctively that 
Reichhold would have scant sympathy with Hambidge, 
and his theory of dynamic symmetry. On the other hand, 
Reichhold attacks the subject from an entirely different 
viewpoint from either Beazley or Hambidge, and from one 
equally valuable. There is abundance of room in the 
world for any new contributions to the study of any subject, 
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whether one agrees with them or not. Thus Hambidge’s 
theory is of value, if for no other reason, for the dis- 
cussion it has provoked’; and Reichhold’s book is equally 
valuable for bringing to the attention of students the 
vulnerability of some of our cherished theories, and for the 
detailed study of the human figure and its anatomy as 
shown on the vase-paintings. To me it is one of the most 
important studies of the subject that has appeared in 
recent times, and is worthy of consideration by teachers of 
art as a text-book on the technique of Greek vases. 


Stephen B. Luce 


CATALOGUE OF THE ACROPOLIS MUSEUM, VOL. II: SCULPTURE AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL FRAGMENTS. By STANLEY CASSON. WITH A SECTION UPON 
THE TERRACOTTAS, BY DOROTHY BROOKE. X, 459 PP. CAMBRIDGE 
(ENGLAND), CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1921. 


After nine years of waiting, the second volume of the 
Acropolis Museum catalogue has at last appeared. This 
delay, as stated in the preface, is due to the Great War. 
The first volume was from the pen of the lamented Guy 
Dickins, who was killed in action early in the war, and in 
whose untimely death, as Casson so truly says, “‘ Arche- 
ology has suffered an irreparable loss.’”’ But Dickins had 
never intended, it seems, to continue with the catalogue. 
His first volume merely blazed a trail for others to follow. 
And so we find that Casson had prepared his manuscript 
as early as the spring of 1914, at which time it was read by 
Dickins. It was in its final form and had been sent to the 
press just before war broke out. The section on terra- 
cottas by Mrs. Brooke, who, as Miss Dorothy Lamb, was 
well known to many archzologists in this country, was 
also written before the war, when she was in residence as a 
student in the British School at Athens. 

Both sections of the catalogue are preceded by short 
introductions (pp. 1-37, 317-343). The introduction to the 
sculpture section discusses the different objects, and gives 
facts not easily to be inserted in the body of the catalogue. 
It takes up the information obtainable from the fragments 


1See the able articles opposing dynamic symmetry = 4 Carpenter, A. J. A., 
XXV, 1921, pp. 18-36, and Blake, The Art Bulletin, III, 1921, pp. 107-127. 
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from the Parthenon, the Nike temple, and the Erechtheum, 
discusses the various independent sculptures found on the 
Acropolis, and gives a working chronology of these objects. 
The architectural fragments and inscriptions are also 
briefly noticed. In the introduction to the section on 
terracottas, Mrs. Brooke takes up the history of the collec- 
tion, the chronology, subjects, clay, and costumes, and 
ends with an abridged bibliography. In my opinion, these 
introductions are of the greatest value, and every scientific 
catalogue of a collection should be preceded by something 
of this sort. 

The catalogue proper of the sculpture and architectural 
fragments is divided into approximately the divisions in- 
dicated by the introduction: I, Fragments from the Pedi- 
ments of the Parthenon; II, Remains of the Metopes of the 
Parthenon; Il, Remains of the Frieze of the Parthenon; 
IV, The Balustrade of the Temple of Athena Nike; V, Re- 
mains of the Frieze of the Erechtheum; V1, Various Sculp- 
tures; VII, Various Fragments of Uncertain Attribution; 
VIII, Objects in the Courtyard; IX, Architectural Frag- 
ments (in which architectural terracottas are included); 
X, Painted Pinax; XI, Fragments from Decorated Pithor. 

Each specimen is given an adequate description, with 
measurements, and references to former publications and 
descriptions, where any exist. The more important objects 
are illustrated by small photographs. One might wish for 
more of these photographs; for, in the ideal scientific 
catalogue (an ideal that is rarely, if ever, attained!) an 
illustration of each specimen listed would be published. In 
this case, however, it would not be practicable to reproduce 
every one of the small fragments which form such a large 
proportion of the items. Many pieces, nevertheless, evi- 
dently of some importance, are not published, which is a 
matter to be deplored. 

The painted pinax, which is the subject of section X of 
the catalogue, is that famous piece, often published, of a 
warrior running toward the left, which is attributed by 
Hoppin to the vase-painter Euthymides (Euthymides and 
His Fellows, p. 89). In discussing this object, Casson shows 
that the subject of Greek vases is one with which he is not 
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entirely familiar. He compares the pinax to a vase “‘by 
Kachrylion.”” There are two mistakes in these two words. 
In the first place, Chachrylion should be spelt with an 
initial Ch, as the vase-painter’s name in the Greek is spelt 
with a X. In the second place, Beazley has shown con- 
clusively that Chachrylion was only a potter, and that’his 
vases were painted by different hands; he divides them 
about evenly between Oltos and the ‘‘Hermaios painter.”’ 
Beazley’s conclusions have been accepted by nearly all the 
best vase experts, and Casson should not ignore them. 

In discussing Hoppin’s attribution of the pinax, with 
which he disagrees, Casson calls Euthymides an artist of 
the ‘‘Epiktetan cycle.” But in style and _ technique, 
Euthymides is of a later period and is a contemporary of 
Euphronios, to whom he refers in a famous inscription on a 
vase in Munich, the existence of which must have been 
forgotten by Casson. He is therefore also a contemporary 
of Chachrylion, who was potter for Euphronios on at least 
one vase. As a matter of fact, however, Chachrylion, in 
the opinion of Beazley and others, is closer to the ‘“‘ Epiktetan 
cycle” than is Euthymides, as the painters to whom his 
vases are referred are of the early severe red-figured period. 

To American archeologists, the sections dealing with the 
frieze of the Erechtheum (why, by the way, does Casson 
spell it ‘‘Erechtheium?”’ Should it not be ‘‘Erechtheion”’ 
if the e7 is insisted upon?) will be of the greatest importance, 
in view of the long-projected publication of this temple by 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (Jntro- 
duction, pp. 19-27, and Catalogue, pp. 174-218). Again, 
it is to be regretted that more of these fragments are not 
illustrated, and that Casson contents himself with referring 
his readers to the plates in the Antike Denkmédler, and the 
illustrations in the American Journal of Archeology and 
elsewhere. Casson adds nine new fragments to those pre- 
viously identified, and rejects three others in his intro- 
duction that had previously been assigned to this frieze, 
while seven more which he includes in his catalogue (nos. 
1169, 1198 (a), 1236 (a), 1239 (a), 1301, 2627, and 4865) 
he considers doubtful. In writing this part of his book, 
Casson has been in constant communication and con- 
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sultation with Director Hill of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, whose opinion is frequently 
quoted, and always with the respect due to authority. 

Especial notice should be given to the architectural 
terracottas, where the superiority of the Greek work to 
that done in Etruria is very evident. There is greater 
delicacy in detail and greater sureness of touch in the 
fragments of revetment here published (p. 289, no. 75, and 
p. 294, no. 109) than is found in the Etruscan work (for 
examples, see Luce and Holland, American Journal of 
Archeology, vol. XXII, 1918, pp. 319-339). 

The catalogue of the terracottas is divided as follows: 
I, Human Figures; 11, Protomai (Masks); III, Reliefs; 
IV, Architectural Fragments; V, Dolls; V1, Animals; VII, 
Miscellaneous Objects. Adequate descriptions are given of 
the most important specimens, and all objects from the 
same mould are grouped together. There are a number of 
photographs illustrating the principal types. For some of 
the groups of human figures, a “blanket description’ is 
given, which covers the entire group. This is the most 
convenient way to handle such a large collection, as much 
needless repetition is thereby avoided. 

This volume, as a whole, measures up in thoroughness, 
accuracy, and learning, to the high standard set by Dickins 
in his first volume. Nobody, in studying the sculptures of 
the Parthenon, for instance, can afford to be ignorant of 
Casson’s introductory remarks as to the proper position of 
the slabs of the metopes and frieze, or the conclusions which 
can be drawn from the study of the pediment fragments 
(Introduction, pp. 1-11). It will take its place at once as a 
most useful, I was about to say indispensable, tool in the 
hands of any art student or archeologist who desires to 
refer to the contents of the Acropolis Museum, and its 
handy size will make it a convenient book for a visitor to 
the museum to consult on the spot. Thanks to the industry 
and scholarship of the British School, the Acropolis Museum 
has now been satisfactorily catalogued, so that, at last, all 
of its Greek sculpture, its terracottas, and its architectural 
fragments are available to those students who cannot go to 
Athens and see the museum itself. 

Stephen B. Luce 
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ROBERT HENRI, HIS LIFE AND WORKS. EDITED BY WILLIAM YARROW AND 
Louis BOUCHE. 4°, 35pP., 40 PLS. NEw YORK, BONI AND LIVERIGHT, 
1921. 

The impression given by the monograph on Robert Henri 
is that this artist stands forth alone among American por- 
trait painters as the founder of a new faith. His success 
is due, not to any outward force or circumstance, but to 
his intense feeling for the expression of life. He is one of 
those men (only too few in number) who refuse to accept 
the dogma of their time; who seek, and not in vain, to 
reproduce creatively what they see and feel, instead of 
slavishly following recipes. Recipes are always an evil, 
but never are they more to be abhorred than in the arts. 
It is Henri’s merit to have overcome their influence on 
himself and to have abated their prevalence in the modern 
schools. He sought inspiration from his teachers: from 
most of them he received formulas, dead and useless. 
From him one may learn that guidance— inspired guidance— 
is the foremost quality of a real teacher. Technique is 
necessary, but secondary. Consequently, Henri left his 
instructors determined to paint what he felt. 

He travelled much—spent a few years in Philadelphia— 
and finally centered his activities in New York. When he 
left art school, he was warned of the insidious effect the 
Impressionists might have upon him. But Henri was ever 
an independent. He took from them only what was nec- 
essary for the clearer realization of his own art. He never 
dealt immoderately with his material, but sought to bring 
about a just balance of orthodoxy and esprit. Henri’s 
pupils have been many, and he has taught them to think 
for themselves. 

The illustrations in the book represent chiefly Henri’s 
later portraits but are diversified enough to exhibit the 
spirit of his work in many of its phases. He paints smiles 
that you feel will fade when you turn away, eyes that 
glisten, and eyes that sleep. ‘The movement of his ‘‘ people” 
is particularly true in its lazy aggressiveness. His tones 
are radically free from any photographic resemblance—he 
sees what passes, not what stays. 

As the beginning of a series of monographs on American 
artists this book is a most commendable effort. 


R. E. Lyman 
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